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Whenever you build — ■ 
Whatever you build — 
please remember that no 
matter what plans you 
build from, or how large or 
small the repairs you make — 

You want CYPRESS, 
of course. 

for the shingle roof, all the 
exterior woodwork, the 
entire porch (including 
floor and steps) and prac- 
tically all interior finish. 
We can give you reasons 
that vitally affect the value 
of your building investment. 

"THE MONEY YOU 
nOM'T HAVE TO 
SPEND ON REPAIRS 
IS ALL PROFIT." 
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A WORD 

as to the 

Reasons and Purposes 

behind The 

Cypress Pocket Library 

(of which this is Volume One) 

Everybody likes to build, but 
nobody likes "repair jobs." 

Repair jobs inevitably represent 
an additional investment without 
any addition to value. 

That point is worth digesting. 

When you build, whatever you 
build, you like to build "for 
keeps." . 

Some people change their minds 
about styles, in building the same 
as in wearables; our tastes de- 
velop and result in changes in our 
wants ; but nobody changes his or 
her mind as to wishing to get the 
greatest possible endurance, or 
wear, out of the things they buy, 
and especially is this true of 
building investments. 

Yet, singularly enough, so many 
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people know so little about woods 
and their relative values and spe- 
cial utilities ; so many people think 
that "lumber is lumber" and never 
attempt to specify the kind of 
wood they wish used ; so many 
people believe that repair bills are 
"necessary evils," that we believe 
we shall be able to render a real 
public service by undertaking the 
publication of THE CYPRESS 
POCKET LIBRARY, convenient 
in size, authoritative in character, 
of provable value as a technical 
guide, and careful and scrupulous 
in its every statement or inference. 

We shall not, by any means, 
recommend the use of Cypress 
without discrimination ; Cypress 
is not the best wood for every 
use; but where it IS appropriate 
it is so emphatically (and demon- 
strably) the one best wood that 
the many should know about it 
instead of the comparatively few 
who hitherto have profited by 
their special knowledge. 

Why should not the people of 
the North, the East and the West 
discriminate in their lumber buy 
ing as the people of the South 
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have long done? Why should not 
other sections enjoy the great and 
singular benefits of a proper^ use 
of Cypress lumber? Why should 
not YOU profit by the historic 
merits of Cypress as did the an- 
cients ? Why should not the whole 
lumber-using public (which at one 
time or another, for small job or 
large, includes every citizen') buy 
or order their lumber with the 
same intelligent discrimination 
they apply to everything else? 



"THOSE WHO 
B U I L.D O F 




BUILD BUT 
ONCE." TRY IT. 
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1 : You don't tell your broker : 
"Buy $10,000 of Railway stocks !" 
Hardly ! You tell him what. 

2: You don't simply tell your 
Real Estate agent : "Buy me 
'some land' !" You tell him ■where. 

3 : You don't tell the drygoods 
clerk: "I want 8 yards of cloth!" 
You say "silk," "wool," or "linen." 

4: You don't merely order "200 
head of live stock !" You specify 
Horses, Cattle, etc., and the 
Breed. 

5 : You don't tell the contrac- 
tor: "Build me a house! — and 
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paint it!" You dictate the plans. 
And the colors. Of course you do. 

It is our purpose to make THE 
CYPRESS POCKET LIBRARY 
a daily utility and an authorita- 
tive reference in every home in 
the United States. To do this 
we shall spare neither cost nor 
pains in securing the most valu- 
able and dependable professional 
aid in preparing every volume, 
each covering a distinct use of 
wood, and every one covered be- 
ing one in which CYPRESS has 
proven, and can continuously 
prove, itself the one best wood 
for the given purpose. 

We therefore have no hesf' 
tancy in respectfully suggesting 
that before you buy a foot of 
lumber for any purpose, big or 
little, indoors or out, in city or 
country, you write for the volume 
of THE CYPRESS POCKET 
LIBRARY applicable to your case 
and best answering your needs. 

We print herewith a list of the 
volumes intended at this writing 
to constitute THE CYPRESS 
POCKET LIBRARY, the list be- 
ing subject to additions in futiire. 
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The volumes issued and available 
promptly on your demand are 
shown without a star. Tbey will 
be sent without charge, and with- 
out any implied obligation of any 
sort on your part, to any address 
in the world upon your simple 
request. 

A number of the volumes con- 
tain complete specifications and 
working plans (on sheet 24x36 
inches) for typical residences, 
artistic bungalows and pergolas, 
garden seats, arbors, Colonial en- 
trances, and the like, of various 
styles and costs. 

None of these is a "stock pat- 
tern," none is for sale, and every 
one is a special original design 
made on our special order by 
some well-known architect or 
artist 

THE CYPRESS POCKET 
LIBRARY is intended to be, in 
connection with our "All-Round 
Helps Department," the "guide, 
counselor and friend" of all the 
people who care what values they 
get for their lumber money. 

The "All-Round Helps Depart- 
ment" is, and will remain, just 
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what its title suggests — a sincere, 
wholesome, well - posted, clear- 
headed, courteous and promptly- 
acting organization prepared to 
answer any question about wood 
construction, big or little, and to 
give detailed advice in a practical 
way to every individual desiring 
it. It will not advise CYPRESS 
for all uses, but only where 
CYPRESS can prove itself "the 
one best wood" for your use. 

Write at once for the volume 
of THE CYPRESS POCKET 
LIBRARY that fits your case. 

(List on Pages Ten and Eleven.) 



WRITE FOR 

Volume 18 

containing full 
specifications and 
working plans 
(on sheet 24x36) 
Or WRITE for 

Vo lume 6 

Both are sufficient 
for any competent 
Carpenter to 
BUILD FROM. 
Botli are Free, with 
our compliments 
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LIST OF VOLUMES 

in the 



POCKET LIBRARY 

1. "The Wood Eternal" — What It Is. 

(U. S. Government Report). 

2. "Pecky" Cypress — "The Vacci- 

nated Wood." „„T,m.T 

3. Cypress, "The Only GREEN- 

HOUSE Wood." ^, „ , 
4 Cypress, "& Nothing Else, for 

BARNS, etc. 
6. How to Avoid Mistakes Fre- 
quently Made in Bungalows. 

6. Cypress Bungalow "B" (Complete 

Working Plans and Specifica- 
tions Free). 

7. Cypress Shingles (A "Yes Book). 

(Last a century.) 

8. Cypress Bungalow "C (Free 

Working Plans and Specinca- 

9. CYPRESS for SIDING — and Why. 
•10. Cypress for Artistic Doors (a rev- 
elation). «... J 

♦11. Cypress for Sash, Blinds and 
Frames. _ ^ . 

12. "The Wood Eternal" for Exterior 
Trim. „ ^ , 

•14. Cypress for Gutters, Curbs and 
Culverts. 

•15. Cypress for Dairy Uses — ihe 

Only Wood." 
16. Cypress for Porches, etc., and the 

Reasons. , , ^ ^ 

•17. Cypress for All "Odd Jobs (of 

course). 

18. Cypress Bungalow "A (Complete 

Working Plans and Specifica- 
tions Free). 

19. Cypress for Canoes and Boats (de- 

fies decay). . „ , 

20. Cypress for ALL FARM Needs. 
•21. Cypress for "All Outdoors" (of 

22. CypreS^SILOS and TANKS (of 

course) . „ 
•23. Cypress "Perfect for Exterior 
Painting." 
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24. "What People (who know) SAY 

of Cypress." 
•25. "Perfect for Interior Painting 
and Staining." 
26. Japanese Effects (Sugi) in Cypress. 
(How to do the work at home.) 
*27. CYPRESS as a "Preventive of 
Property Depreciation." 

28. Cypress for All Trellises and Ar- 

bors and a Pergola Garage. 

29. Cypress Shingle House No, 1 (Free 

Working Plans and Specifica- 
tions). 

30. Cypress PERGOLAS, etc. (eight 

Working Plans Free). 

31. Cypress' Great Beauty for Interior 

Trim. 

32. Cypress Bungalow "D" (Complete 

Working Plans and Specifica- 
tions Free) . 

33. "How I Finish Cypress." By 

Gustav Stickley. 

34. Shingle House No. 2 (with Free 

Plans and Specifications). 

36. Cypress for Sun Parlors, Bal- 
conies, etc. 

36. "Cypress Short Cuts to Carpentry 
on the Farm." 

3-^. "I ven Temperature" SILOS (Free 
Plans and F'.ill Sj'ecifications). 

38. Cypress "Home Oro" n" PMrniture 

(FreeWor'v ? T =? and Speci- 
fications). 

39. Cypress "New " fir Old 

Houses (Free Wih .u- . Plana 
and Specificat ions ) 

40. "More" Cypres s Perrolas (With 

2 Sets Workinp Plans and 
Specifications) 

41. Cypress Bungalcw "E" (Complete 

Working Plans and Specifica- 
tions). 

42. Cypress Bird Book — "Good Bunga- 

lows for Good Birds." (20 cor- 
rect designs, cornplete working 
plans and Sp(c ifications, with 
5-color Suppl^jii.ent and 3 port- 
raits of Audubon.) 

43. "Once-in-a-While Book" (Poems 

of Solace and Cheer for the 
"Once-in-a-While" event). 



*Signifies volume is in preparation, 
but not issued at date of this printing. 
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CYPRESS SHINGLES do 
not stain or taint drinking 
water in the least. This can- 
not be claimed for any other 
shingle on the market. 



NOW FOR THE OFFICIAL 
OPINION OF THE 

U. S. GOVERNMENT 

ON 




"The WOOD ETERNAL" 



(And you knoiv the conservatism 
and scrupulous exactness that 
characterize Government Reports.) 



Physical Properties .... Page 14 

Character and Qualities ... ., if 

Examples o£ Long Usage . . .. 

As Exterior and Interior Finish „ 28 

As Farm Lnmber ..2? 

For Greenhouses •• %c 

Miscellaneous Uses .... ,. „ 

"Pecky" Cypress 37 
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"CYPRESSES" 

"Although seven species 
commonly known as cypresses 
grow in the United States, 
only one, bald cypress ( Taxo- 
dium distichum) is of great 
commercial importance. Taxo- 
dium imbricarium, a closely 
related species, occurs in the 
same range as bald cypress 
and is cut and used with it. 
The others, a distinct group of 
trees, are Monterey cypress 
(Cupressus macrocarpa). Go- 
wen cypress ( Cupressus govc 
niana), Macnab cypress (Cu- 
pressus macnabiana) , Arizona 
cypress {Cupressus arizonica) 
and smooth-bark c)rpress (^Cu- 
pressus glabra). All of these, 
because of their limited sup- 
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ply, are put to but small and 
local use. 

BALD CYPRESS 

iTaxodium Disticham.) 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES. 

Dry weight of wood. — 27.6 
pounds per cubic foot. (Sar- 
gent.) 

Specific gravity. — 0.45 ( Sar- 
gent.) 

Ash. — 0.42 per cent of dry 
weight of wood. .(Sargent.) 

Fuel value. — 61 per cent 
that of white oak. (Sargent.) 

Breaking strength (modul- 
us of rupture) . — 7,900 pounds 
per square inch on pieces 4 by 
4 by 60 inches, with 12 per 
cent of moisture. (Forest 
Service Circular 15.) 

Factor of stiffness (modul- 
us of elasticity). — 1,290,000 
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pounds per square inch on 
pieces 4 by 4 by 60 inches, 
with 12 per cent of moisture. 
(Forest Service Circular 15.) 

Character and qualities. — 
Light, soft, not strong, grain 
rather fine, straight; annual 
rings narrow ; summerwood 
broad, slightly resinous, con- 
spicuous ; medullary rays nu- 
merous, very obscure ; color 
light to dark brown, the sap- 
wood nearly white ; easily 
worked; very durable in con- 
tact with soil. 

Growth. — Height 75 to 140 
feet, diameter 3 to 6 feet, in 
exceptional cases 10 feet. 

SUPPLY. 

Bald cypress is found in 
commercial quantities in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, 
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Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississip^-i, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
and Virginia. 

In 1898 the amount of 
standing cypress in the United 
States was estimated to be 27,- 
000,000,000 feet. The cut 
since that time has exceeded 
5,000,000,000 feet, and the 
new growth has counterbal- 
anced only a small part of this. 
A hundred years ago Michaux 
said: "It is highly probable 
that in less than two centuries 
the cypress will disappear 
from the Southern States." 
He was led to that prediction 
by observing the slow growth 
and the scanty reproduction of 
the species. At that time the 
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cut for lumber was compara- 
tively small, but cypress 
swamps were frequently 
cleared for rice fields. Cypress 
is not now being planted, and 
perhaps never will be, for the 
purpose of growing commer- 
cial timber. Natural repro- 
duction must be depended 
upon, and this does not keep 
pace with the cutting. Few 
cypress trees are large enough 
for lumber at an age of less 
than two centuries, and many 
do not reach sufficient size un- 
til much older. The present 
demand requires 750,000,000 
feet yearly, with a marked 
tendency to increase during 
the past 10 years. Depletion 
of supply in the immediate fu- 
ture is not likely, but every 
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year sees a smaller quantity to 
draw upon. Cypress is an ex- 
pensive timber to cut and log. 
It grows in swamps covered 
with water much of the time. 
It is customary to dig canals 
in which to tow the logs to the 
mills, or to construct railroads 
through the swamps, driving 
piles on which to rest the ties. 
The butt cuts of large cypress 
trees will not float when green, 
and to overcome that it is cus- 
tomary to girdle the standing 
trees several months before 
felling them. This permits 
them to dry sufficiently to 
float. Cypress mills operate 
on a large scale. In 1908 the 
average cut per mill was 840,- 
000 feet. That was exceeded 
ner mill by those cutting red 
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wood, Douglas fir, and yellow 
pine, and none other. Mills 
cutting maple average 128,000 
feet, spruce 440,000, hemlock 
400,000, white pine 480,000, 
oak 170,000, and yellow pop- 
lar, 100,000 feet per year. In 
1908 more than half of the 
cypress lumber was sawed in 
Louisiana. Florida came next 
with about 8 per cent, while 
small amounts were sawed in 
16 other States, including Del- 
aware, Illinois, and Indiana, 
and most states south of them. 
The logs sawed into lumber in 
Indiana, Illinois, and Dela- 
ware were probably brought 
from States farther south. 

EARLY USES. 

In the parts of the South 
settled by the Spanish, houses 
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were generally built of 
cypress. A century ago there 
were few houses in New Or- 
leans which were not con- 
structed wholly or in part of 
this wood, and even outside of 
the Spanish settlements it was 
extensively used. Cypress 
shingles were regarded as so 
much superior to any others 
that their use became ex- 
tensive at a very early period. 
They were easily made by 
hand, and were very cheap 
when suitable timber was 
abundant. They were split 
with mallet and frow and 
sometimes shaved with draw- 
knives. The splitting was done 
parallel with the rings of an- 
nual growth, while with white 
pine and most other shingle 
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timbers the splitting was 
done perpendicularly to the 
annual rings. As with many 
other woods, it is only the 
heartwood that shows great 
durability. The sapwood lasts 
but a few years when sub- 
jected to conditions favoring 
decay. On the other hand, in- 
stances have been cited, on 
what is apparently good au- 
thority, showing remarkable 
periods of use for heart 
cypress shingles. A roof at 
Greenwich, Conn., was laid in 
1640, and was said to be serv- 
ing well 250 yeau after- 
wards; another in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was said to have lasted 
228 years, and another at 
Qifton, Staten Island, had 
200 years to its credit when 
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last reported, and was still in 
use. Many instances of use 
exceeding a century are cited 
to show the wood's lasting 
qualities. This is not only 
true when used as roofs, but 
for other purposes. New Or- 
leans cypress water mains re- 
mained sound nearly a cen- 
tury, and a cypress headboard 
at a grave in South Carolina 
was so well preserved after 
140 years that the letters on 
it were easily read. Marble 
and sandstone gravestones of- 
ten decay and crumble in less 
time. A still longer period 
has been claimed for cypress 
coffins in Charleston, S. C. It 
is said they were found in fair 
condition at the time of the 
earthquake, though they had 
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been in the ground since 1678. 

Along the lower Mississippi 
River many plantations were 
once fenced with cypress. 
Some of it was made into 
rails, while in other cases it 
was used as posts with boards 
nailed on. Undoubtedly all of 
these cases of great durability 
represent only heartwood, and 
that from mature swamp- 
grown trees. 

South of the region of the 
yellow poplar, the best canoe 
wood in early times was 
cypress. Dugouts were al- 
most the only kind of canoe 
made in the region. John 
Lawson, writing about 1714 
upon the resources of North 
Carolina, gives valuable infor- 
mation upon the cypress ca- 
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noes' part in the coast and 
river commerce at that time.^ 
Canoes upon the rivers had a 
capacity of 30 barrels, and 
were freighted with flour, 
lumber, and other commodi- 
ties. Some were sawed down 
the middle lengthwise and a 
piece of wood inserted to 
make them wider, and they 
then carried 80 to 100 bar- 
rels. The cypress canoe as a 
freight carrier was not con- 
fined to the rivers and land- 
locked arms of the ocean, but 
it ventured upon the open sea, 
and carried pork and other 
products from Albemarle 
Sound to Chesapeake Bay by 
way of the ocean passage. An 

"'"History of Carolina "—John 
l*wson. 
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adventurous canoeman made 
a decked cypress dugout and 
applied to the customs officer 
for clearance papers for it to 
sail for the Barbadoes, but 
the officer refused to issue the 
papers, declaring that the re- 
quest proved the applicant's 
insanity. Record exists of a 
cypress canoe 30 feet long, 5 
wide, and with a carrying ca- 
pacity of 13,000 pounds. 

Builders of sailboats and 
small ships in the South drew 
liberally upon cypress for 
planking, decking, masts, and 
other parts of the vessel. 

It was early manufactured 
into certain kinds of cooper- 
age, and was shipped to the 
West Indies for use by mo- 
lasses and sugar manufactur- 
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ers. Cypress seems to have 
been one of the most impor- 
tant of the southern export 
woods very early in the com- 
mercial history of that region, 
though it was later replaced 
by white pine in some parts 
of the West Indies trade. A 
century ago the export of 
cypress shingles to the West 
Indies exceeded 100,000,000 a 
year. They were 22 or 44 
inches long, and from 3 to 6 
inches wide. In 1808 the 
price in the West Indies for 
the large size was from $8 to 
$10 a thousand, and at the 
shipping ports about half 
that. 

Early builders in the South 
p'^ferred cypress for door 
and window frames, sash and 
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panels. Some of the old brick 
plantation houses are so fin- 
ished. Cabinetmakers select- 
ed it in that region for the iii- 
side wood of mahogany furni- 
ture. Some of the historic 
church doors in the South are 
of this wood. 

Cypress knees, which are 
peculiar and characteristic 
protuberances rising from the 
roots to the surface of the 
water where the trees grow, 
were once much valued by ne- 
groes for beehives. The large 
knees are hollow and they 
served rustic apiarists well. 
The negroes made a salve of 
the resin obtained from the 
bark and cones of this tree, 
and used it as one of their 
household remedies. 
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EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR FIN- 
ISH. 

Cypress is put to almost 
every use as an interior trim 
for houses. It may be finished 
in natural color or stained. 
The wood contains little resin 
and thus affords a good sur- 
face for paint, which it holds 
well. It is much used for 
door frames, window frames, 
transoms, ceiling, wainscot- 
ing, panels, doors, sash, balus- 
ters, inside blinds, brackets, 
newel posts, grilles, mantels, 
and to some extent for floor- 
ing. It is a popular wood for 
kitchens, where it is subjected 
to dampness and heat. It 
shrinks, swells, or warps but 
little, and is used for drain- 
boards, sinks, kitchen and 
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pantry tables, cupboards, and 
kitchen cabinets. For the 
same reason it is used for 
breadboards and wooden im- 
plements about the pantry, 
ironing boards, and clothes 
driers. 

For the parts of houses ex- 
posed to the weather it serves 
equally well. As siding it 
practically wears out before it 
decays. When made into 
porch and portico columns it 
retains its shape, holds paint, 
and has sufficient strength to 
sustain necessary loads. It is 
placed as cornice, gutter, out- 
side blinds, pilasters, and rail- 
ing, and is much used for 
porch floors and steps. 

COOPERAGE. 

Cypress can not be substi- 
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tuted for white oak for the 
most exacting kinds of tight 
cooperage, but aside from that 
it enters into practically all 
kinds. The properties which 
fit it for such wide use are the 
freedom of the wood from 
knots and other defects which 
might cause leakage ; the free- 
dom from stains or other 
chemicals by which the con- 
tents of vessels would be in- 
jured, and the long period 
which the wood may be ex- 
pected to last. To this might 
be added handsome appear- 
ance, which frequently has 
much to do with popularizing 
a wood. 

Tanks of cypress are made 
to contain the following ma- 
terials : Acids, beer, cider, 
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dyes, kraut, oil, pickles, vine- 
gar, water, wine, and whisky. 
Some typewriter manufactur- 
ers have reported it to be su- 
perior to other woods for 
holding acid solutions for 
nickel and copper plating. Va- 
rious kinds of water tanks are 
made — swimming, thrasher, 
windmill, sprinkling, and fot 
railroad water stations. 

Vats require the same kind 
of material as tanks, but there 
are generally distinguishing 
features in form or use. 
Cypress is manufactured into 
brewery vats, vats for cream- 
eries, bakeries, dye works, dis- 
tilleries, and soap and starch 
factories. Users of cypress 
for brewery vats believe that 
its durability for this purpose 
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is at times as much as 50 
years. 

Barrels, tubs, and small ves- 
sels made of staves are more 
directly related to cooperage, 
and for the manufacture of 
such commodities cypress has 
a wide use. Among vessels of 
that kind are those for lard, 
molasses, oil, sugar, wine, but- 
ter, candy, oleo, tobacco 
(tubs), vinegar, apple butter, 
jelly, fish, washtubs and wash- 
ing machines for laundries 
and private families, and 
many kinds of pails and buck- 
ets, keelers, noggins, kits, and 
piggins. It is used rather ex- 
tensively for barrels or 
troughs in which to salt and 
store meat on farms. It is 
said that New Orleans con- 
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tains 90,000 cypress water 
tanks. 

FARM LUMBER. 

Much cypress lumber is em- 
ployed in the construction of 
silos for storing green feed. 
The farmer puts the wood to 
many uses, in all of which it 
gives good service. Its last- 
ing properties fit it well for 
curbs, when material is need- 
ed that resists decay. Water- 
ing troughs for farm stock 
and feed troughs for sheds 
and barns are made of it; 
likewise troughs or flumes for 
conveying water from wells 
or springs. Resistance to de- 
cay fits it for stable floors and 
timbers near the ground, as 
well as for fences, gates, and 
especially for fence posts and 
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telephone poles. It is one of 
the best available woods for 
picket fences, because it 
shows paint well and holds it 
for many years, but lasts a 
long time without it. It has 
been widely used for this pur- 
pose not only in the South, 
where cypress grows, but in 
regions remote from its range. 

One of the widest uses of 
cypress is in greenhouse con- 
struction. It is pre-eminently 
fitted for that trying place, 
where it is called upon to re- 
sist dampness, excessive heat, 
and all the elements that has- 
ten decay. It is said that no 
other lumber approaches 
cypress in the quantity used 
for green and hot houses. It 
is manufactured into sash, 
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frames, benches, boxes, and 
practically all else that the 
builder needs. It has re- 
placed white pine to a large 
degree, because it is cheaper 
and in some ways better. 

MISCELLANEOUS USES. 

In some southern cities 
heavy cypress planks are used 
for street curbing. Agricul- 
tural implement and machin- 
ery manufacturers make seed 
boxes of it, wagon makers em- 
ploy it for beds, and carriage 
builders work it into panels 
for fine bodies. Automobile 
makers put it to similar use. 
Its slight tendency to warp 
has caused its employment by 
builders of incubators. Car 
shops use it for freight car 
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siding, piano manufacturers 
make shipping boxes of it, and 
it is a material both for cof- 
fins and the boxes in which 
coffins are shipped. Skiffs, 
steamers, and yachts are oc- 
casionally finished in cypress, 
and many builders of gasoline 
launches are said to be using 
cypress exclusively for hull 
planking. It also makes 
handsome church pews and 
benches. Telephone boxes 
and switchboards of cypress 
are coming into use, and 
spools for some purposes are 
turned from the wood. Apiar- 
ists employ it for beehives; 
fishermen for seine floats ; fur- 
niture makers for stools, ta- 
bles, and curtain poles ; mold- 
ers and machinists use it for 
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patterns ; merchants for shelv- 
ing and counter tops; rail- 
roads for shims, and carpen- 
ters for tool boxes. 

Cypress has been substitut- 
ed for white oak for wine bar- 
rels. It is claimed for it that 
the wood imparts no color or 
taste to the wine, and that it 
is sufficiently dense to pre- 
vent leakage, and strong 
enough to stand rough usage. 
The same property — freedom 
from taste — is claimed for it 
by pump makers, who recom- 
mend it for that reason. 

PECKY CYPRESS 

It has been estimated that 
one-third of the cypress in the 
United States is diseased with 
a fungus popularly known as 
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pecky, peggy, botty, or some 
similar name. The disease 
resembles that which affects 
the incense cedar of the Pa- 
cific coast, and, like that, is 
supposed to be caused by a 
species of Daedalea. The fun- 
gus enters the living tree 
through broken branches, 
dead tops, or decaying knots, 
and excavates holes in the 
wood from a quarter of an 
inch to one inch wide and of- 
ten several inches long. These 
holes are partially filled with 
brown powder, a deposit or 
product of the fungus. 
Though great numbers of 
such holes exist, and the 
trunks are perforated by them 
the trees are seldom so weak- 
ened as to be broken by the 
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wind. When affected trees are 
felled, the disease quits work- ' 
ing on the prostrate trunks. 

The effect of the disease is 
not entirely injurious, since it 
is believed to act as a preserva- 
tive upon the wood which re- 
mains and to hinder decay. It 
is a common saying, though 
perhaps not an entirely true 
one, that "pecky cypress never 
rots." The fact seems to be 
undisputed that it lasts at 
least as long as unaffected 
wood. It is not, however, as 
strong, because of the per- 
forations, nor is it as hand- 
some. The use of pecky wood 
is restricted to places where 
weakness and unattractive ap- 
pearance are not objection- 
able. Large numbers of 
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Whether planning a 
Bungalow, a Mansion, a 
Farm, a Sleeping-porch 
or just a simple Fence- 
remember— "If you 
build of CYPRESS 
you build but one 



e." 



We want you to investigate the 
merits of CYPRESS for use in 
hundreds of ways, and believe we 
can give you real help. Will you 
write our AU-Round Helps Dep 1 1 



Southern Cypress Mfrs. 
Assn., New Orleans, La. «nd 
J acksonvi 1 1 e, F 1 a . 



Inzhi on TRADE.KARKED CYPRESS 
from your local lumber dealer^ 
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TWO EXTRACTS 

from SPECIFICATIONS 

now used by increasing numbers 
of the best-posted Architects: 



ALL LUMBER used thtougktut 
(excepting only girders, joists, rafters, 
braces, and Interior floors) to be 
lelected CYPRESS, and to be the 
best of the grades specified. PORCH 
FLOORS to be all of CYPRESS. 



EXTERIOR FINISH 
Walls and roof to be covered with 
No. 1 sawed CYPRESS SHINGLES 
exposed to the weather on roof four 
and one-half (4^) inches and oo 
walls five (S) inches. At the option of 
the Oiuner, the exterior <walls to be 
covered -with No. 1 CYPRESS 
SIDING, six-inch and four-inch 
•widths, 4}i inches and 1^ inches to 
the weather. All angles to be care- 
fully mitered and fitted. 
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AN IMPORTANT FACT; 

A FEW WORDS EXPLAINING WHY 
"ALL-HEART" CYPR ESS SHOULD gE 
SPECIFIED FOR NON-ROT USAGES. 

All trees, in terms of lumber con- 
tents, consist of two parts, the "heart 
material, or mature wood constitutmg 
the inner bulk of the trunk, and the 
series of rings (of solid wood— not 
bark) known as "sap," which vary m 
thickness from one inch to four inches, 
or thicter, and which are the newer 
growth, and which, in due course, will 
become an addition to the '■heart 
wood, and be, in turn, replaced by sti 1 
newer "sap" growth beneath the bark 
of the expanding trunk. 

The "heart-wood" of almost all trees 
is somewhat darker in color than the 
"sap-wood," and in most species is 
easily distinguishable. 

"Sap" cypress, like the sap part ot 
all other woods, is less solid and com- 
pact and therefore is not recommended 
for special endurance against decay. It 
has not yet enough of the singular es- 
sence known as "cypressene" to ade- 
quately protect it from decay germs, and 
in this respect is not conspicuously more 
enduring than the corresponding part 
of other trees. The "HEART-WOOD' 
OF THE CYPRESS is, however, thor- 
oughly impregnated ("vaccinated " as 
it were), and it is the ALL-HEART 
WOOD OF CYPRESS that has made 
its historic fame as "the wood eternal." 

It is obvious that for numerous uses 
the sap material is just as good as the 
heart, but for those uses where resist- 
ance to decay is a vital factor it is es- 
sential that "ALL-HEART" be specified. 
Best let your contractor or dealer know 
that you know this, when ordering. 
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PUBUC NOTICE; 

How you can he sure that 
CYPRESS is CYPRESS? 

Of coarse ytra want Cypress, "the Wood 
Eternal," for all uses where it represents 
the highest utility and ECONOMY. But — 
how are you to know that what you get is 
Cypress? And, if it is Cypress, how can 
you tell that it is the genuine decay-defying 

"TIDE-WATER" CYPRESS? 



"TIDE WATER" 
CYPRESS MANUFAC- 
TURED BY ASSOCIA- 
TION MILLS IS NOW 
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IDENTIFIED BY THIS TRADE-MARK 

The one way for you to bp sure that the Cypress 
yon get was grown in a region near enough to 
the coast to possess the MAXIMUM of decay-re- 
sisting; quality Is to refuse all but genuine "TIDE- 
WATER" CYPRESS— and the only way to know 
that you're getting Tide-water Cypress is to insist 
(and keep on insisting) upon SEEING WITH 
YOUR OWN EYES the REGISTERED TRADE- 
MARK of the Southern Cypress Mfrs. Assn., 
stamped ineradicably in one or both ends of EVERY 
CYPRESS BOARD OR TIMBER, and on EVERY 
BUNDLE of "small sticks" such as flooring, sid- 
ing, moulding and shingles. This is the mark to 
BUY BY— now that every piece of the TRUE 
Wood Eternal" made by a member of the 
established and ever-watchful Association is at 
once identified by its maker and "O. K.'d" by the 
Association roark. "Buy by the Cypress Arrow." 



"THE WOOD ETERNAL" 



BUY YOUR CYPRESS 

OF YOUR O WN LUMBERMAN 
HE HAS IT-OR WILL GET IT 

INSIST ON GENUINE 
"TIDEWATER" CYPRESS. 

IDENTIFY IT BY THIS TRADE- 
MARK IN THE END OF EVERY 
BOARD AND ON EVERY BUNDLE 
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